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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 


I HAVE to record a temporary “lull” in the 
musical world, for with the exception of 
the “Proms.,” there is absolutely nothing 
going on at the present moment. Even 
these famous concerts seem to have suffered 
from the hot weather we had this summer 
notwithstanding the energy and tact dis- 
played by their manager, Mr. Farley New- 
man, who himself stated some years ago 
that on receiving per parcel post a huge 





bundle of Bank of England netes, approv 
ingly admitted that he was a musician and 
that all musicians were proverbially fond 
of notes! These concerts are thus run- 
ning their usual course and we sincerely 
hope, that they may not one day join the 
eternity of the once famous “ Pops,” for | 
am told that the attendance is thin, not- 
withstanding the exceedingly limited seat- 
ing accommodation. 





The next news I have been told is, that 
the Mozart Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Bonawitz has come to life again by 
announcing a series of six concerts during 
the winter months. Further particulars 
have, however, not yet come to hand. 





I further hear, that our fiddling frater- 
nity will be set into frantic excitement 
over several new violin methods or schools 
which are already in printer’s hands, likely 
to be thrust upon our musical market within 
the next few months. Let us hope they 
may give satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned in their publication, ze. public, 
publisher and composer. I have as yet 
not seen any of the new methods, but am 
told that they are all likely to excel one 
another, without setting the Thames on 
fire, for they will all be based on the solid 
and firm foundation of our old Masters, 
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names that are household words amongst 
violinists of the present day—in other 
words, I presume without being thought 
arrogant, these new works will be a kind 
of improved second edition of some of the 
well established Méthodes of the German, 
French, Belgian, Italian and do not let us 
forget, also the English School. Thus I 
have already had a “peep” at dear, old 
Henry Farmer and L.oder, both of whom 
are going to appear in newly clad and 
more modernised garments, and quite 
right too, for no other writer in the world, 
than only these two estunable old gentle- 
men can possibly be kept responsible for 
more than one half of all the bad fiddlers 
one meets in England. Boccherini, the 
once famous violin master to King George 
III., used to call them “fiddlers of the 
second class” in which he included his 
royal master, the first class consisting of 
fiddlers who could not play at all and the 
third class to those who played well; 
“Your Majesty belongs to the second 
class!” said Roccherini with a low bow! 
But to return to our new Méthodes, I pre- 
sume some one else will give us a second 
edition of say Spohr, another of Baillot, 
de Beriot, Ferdinand David, Alard, Bohm, 
Papini, Ferd. David, J. B. Poznanski, and 
so on, till at last there will only be one more 
great master left to mutilate or improve 
upon, ze, the great and omnipotent 
Sevcik himself; his mighty gemius will 
vanish and disappear under the influence 
and at the will of the ruthless improver 
of the “Modern School of Violin Play- 
ing.” Put now, seriously speaking: 
lave we not almost gone too far in our 
enthusiasm? As long as a writer of a 
Method can base his work on his own ex- 
periences as a teacher in that capacity 
reached a responsible age, such improved 
or auginented editions are of no good and 
better be left alone. I assure these busy 
youngsters, who might to advantage 
employ their time and ability to a better 
purpose than stringing together page 
after page of possible and impossible 
finger and bowing exercises without aim, 
without principle and without the least 
experience. I doubt it whether we require 
any more elaborate method and schools 
thrown on our hands and | also doubt 
that any of those now in the course of 
publication will bring in more. thag 

Nat. 








scanty living to those responsible for their 
existence. On the other hand, a new, ori- 
ginal and melodious very easy little work, 
to guide the first steps of a young beginner, 
may find many learners at present deterred 
from going in for the violin, on account 
of the to them almost unsurmountably 
seeming difficulties, greatly exaggerated 
by the complications of the instruction 
books; these books ought to cost a few 
pence and must not run away into 
pounds. mE. FF. 
Amongst forthcoming concerts, “ The 
London Trio” announces a series of six 
Subscription Concerts at the AZolian Hall 
during the season. The following are the 
principal instrumental artists: Madame 
Amina Goodwin (pianoforte); Signor 
Simonetti (violin); Mr. Whitehouse (vio- 
loncello); supplemented, I suppose, by 
some vocal talent. The dates fixed for 
the concerts run as follows: Friday even- 
ing, October 19th; Thursday afternoon, 
December 13th; Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 20th; Tuesday evening, February 
26th; Tuesday evening, March roth; Tues- 


a 


day evening, April 3oth. 





WANT OF HARMONY IN THE 

ORCHESTRA. 
“SILENCE!” said the Pause as he pre- 
pared to take a quiet rest; “Who said | 
was to be quiet?” said the first Violin, 
thinking he was scratched. “Oh you're 
very high and mighty,” said the second 
Violin. “You're another” answered first 
Violin. 

“They want taking down a peg,” said 
the Violoncello. “You adopt such a /ow 
tone,” replied the Double-Bass. “ Well, 
you're lower,” said the Violoncello. “I’ve 
never experienced such a common time in 
my life” said the Baton, “it beats me 
altogether.” “Yes, but 4e only beats the 
air, let’s beat him for once,” said the 
Drum, and Piccolo squeaked “Oh yes.” 
“Do be quiet” said the Flute, “you're so 
puffed up.” “What is worse than a 
Flute 2” asked Piccolo; “ Why /wo Flutes,” 
answered he. 

“There's something in the wind” whis- 
pered the Strings quietly. “Shut up,” 
shouted the Wind, “you stiff-necked, 
wooden-headed lot.” “You're all puff 
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and blow,” said the Strings to the Flute 





angrily—“ and talk so much about ‘Em- 
bouchure ’—and after all you ‘ can’tb’shure’ 
of all your notes!” “Order; time” 
shouted all. “Call the Metronome.” “ Oh, 
he’s no good,” said the Drum, “he only 
goes on tick—-and what’s the odds, he’s 
never even!” “T’ve often seen you 
beaten,” said the Triangle to the Drum.” 
“Tll wring your neck if you don’t be 
quiet, you nasty, angular, three-cornered, 
high-tempered little thing,” said the Drum ; 
and Triangle stuttered out—“ Oh you de- 
serve the  stick—ftwo sticks—you do 
nothing but wait 40 bars”; “Well, any- 
body can see through you,” retorted the 
Drum. 

Strings (unanimously and _ proudly): 
“We're most like our conductor, for we 
have a head, body, ribs, neck and tail- 
piece; so we are probably descended from 
the same ancestors.” ‘“ Yes,—monkeys,” 
said the Organ. Here the Baton inter- 
fered and angrily said to the Organ, 
“You're only ‘manual ljabour’ after all, 
your wretched old box of whistles! put 
that in your pipe and smoke it.” 

“Talking of ancestors,” said the Violin, 
“you might just as well say that because 
I used to be called a ‘kit,’ my ancestors 
must have been kittens!” “That’s quite 
possible for you're scratchy enough some- 
times; and nobody can trust you—for you 
have too many strings to your Bow,” said 
the Harp. “Well,” retorted the Horns 
and Trumpets, “we can’t trust you, for 
you are full of synonyms and aliases, and 
cannot keep your pedal extremities quiet— 
in fact, you're very shifty altogether.” 
“Well, it’s not for you to say this” replied 
the Harp-—“for we all know that you 
both have very ‘crook ’-ed ways ”—and the 
trumpet tongued reply was—“ Oh you're 
just like your ancestor, a Lyre.” Soon 
afterwards Mr. Konduct’em arrived, and 
then the Band played. 

W. E. WHITEHOUSE. 


(Fellow and Prof. R.A.V., R C.M., ete.) 





A CELEBRATED VIOLINIST. 
(“The Quarterly News.) 

MANY are the romantic stories told of the 

beginnings of an artist’s life, but pos- 

sibly, since the time of the little scullion 

boy, who ranged his pans so that he might 

strike a musical scale from them and 








finally became court musician to Louis 
XIV., there has not been an artist who has 
gone through more striking vicissitudes 
than the English girl-violinist, Miss Marie 
Hall. 

At one end of the drama she is, as a 
tiny child, fiddling in the streets, to help 
in filling the family purse, and, at the 
present time, with engagements crowding 
on her, she is patronised by Royalty, and 
tours through continents in the luxurious 
style of the successful artist. 

And this triumph is fully deserved by 
her native genius and by her determined 
efforts to make the best use of every op- 
portunity afforded to her. 

At the age of eight, the little girl was 
already fascinated by the instrument she 
was to make her own, and, to win her 
father’s permission to study it, she secretly 
learnt, in one day, to play Raff's “ Cava- 
tina,” and played it before him in such a 
manner that he at once began to give her 
regular lessons. 

A year later Miss Hall came across 
Sir Edward Elgar, a skilful violinist, and 
had much further instruction from him, 
and at the age of ten she was playing 
wherever she could earn a little, at hotels, 
garden parties, bazaars, etc. 

Through the kindness of some one who 
heard her, she was next placed, for three 
years, under Herr Mossel at Birmingham, 
and made great strides with this regular 
tuition, and it was about this time that 
the clever child won a scholarship at the 
Royal Academy, but, alas! had not the 
means sufficient to take it up. So wan- 
dering up and down, the family one day 
found themselves in Bristol, and, here, 
some more kind-hearted musical critics 
were attracted and interested by the young 
violinist’s performances, so much so that 
they sent her to London to study under 
Kruse. 

Now brighter days began to dawn, for, 
when in London, Miss Hall met Kubelik, 
and he brought her before the notice of 
Sevcik, to whom she went for two years. 
In alluding to this period, Miss Hall 
says:—“ That was the happiest time of 
my life, and I look back upon it with so 
many pleasant memories that I could live 
it all over again.” 

At the age of eighteen, Miss Hall came 
out. as one of the great master’s most 
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finished pupils, and scored tremendous 
successes both in England and abroad. 
Fate, however, seemed anxious once more 
to deprive her of her hard-earned position, 
for typhoid fever seized her and she was 
laid aside for eight months, during part 
of which time all hope of recovery was 
lost more than once. 

Restored to health, Miss Hall has re- 
turned to her public playing seemingly 
endowed with renewed vigour, refinement 
and the true sympathetic touch. She has 
but lately returned from a lengthy tour 
in the United States and Canada, giving 
no less than sixty concerts in the prin- 
cipal cities, New York alone _ being 
responsible for eleven. Although the 
greatest success attended her everywhere, 
Miss Hall says: —“‘I liked America and 
the Americans very much, but I was dread- 
fully home-sick. The more one travels, 
the more does one realise that there is no 
place like home, and I should like Eng- 
lish people to know that all my love is 
for Engand and the Engish.” 

With the fellow-feeling of one scarcel 
removed from student days, Miss Hall 
has specially written the following lines 
to the students of the Leeds College. of 
Music : —- ; 

“ Practise. 

“Practise both early and late is the key- 
note of my life. 

“* Practise makes perfect,’ runs the old 
adage, and truer words were never written. 

“T practise in the train, rushing through 
the country at express speed, on the boat 
crossing the great Atlantic, in my boudoir 
at the hotels prior to a concert—in the 
very artist’s room itself. 


“Do you exclaim ‘ How tiresome?’ Not 
at all, I love my work; it is a pleasure to 
me and, above all, a means to an end— 
perfection. . 

“But surely you have some recreation? 
people remark. Of course I have—play- 
ing; playing to the public--my friends--- 
or myself. 

“T love my audiences--Yorkshire ones 
especially; they are so enthusiastic. 
Always pleased to see me as I am to play 
to them, and as loth to part at the ter- 
mination of a concert. 

“My tours are a continuous source of 
wonder to my friends. Sixty concerts in 


so many days, each in a different town, 
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and frequently an eight hour journey 
between. 

“Am I not tired? No! everything is 
carefully planned by my managers to give 
me the least possible trouble, and travel- 
ling 1s such a splendid way of seeing the 
country —of which I ain so fond.” 

Miss Hall confesses it has been her am- 
bition to excel in her violin playing that 
she may be able to give her audience a 
part at least of the pleasure she feels her- 
self when playing, and she rates her suc- 
cess, not by the number of engagements, 
nor by their financial results, but by the 
happiness her playing brings herself and 


those before whom she plays. 





SOME MORE LEAVES FROM A 
PROFESSOR’S DIARY. 


By FIDDLER F.C.V. 


A TEACHER of music has often an oppor- 
tunity to jot down in his pocket book 
smart things which his pupils have said 
and otherwise. I have a few cases in 
point, Mr. Editor, which I send you for 
your readers’ perusal if you think they 
merit publication. They are all perfectly 
true, and I can vouch for them all. 

I have had some very peculiar pupils in 
my capacity as a teacher of the violin. 
One boy had had a few lessons, and he 
snowed no improvement, I asked him how 
long he practised daily, when he replied : 
that he only played when he came for his 
lesson, he thought it were only those who 
taught themselves who had to practise. 
His career as a violinist terminated very 
abruptly. 

A young man who had had six months 
lessons from a man who “taught at 
nights,” came to me to “finish” He 
brought a load of music for his “ finishing ” 
lessons, including “ Vuillaume Tell” (De 
Beriot and Osborne) and several other 
pieces equally as difficult which he had 
bought second-hand. I asked him. to 
“play” me something, and after “ play- 
ing” De Beriot’s 7th Air, I gave him for 
his week's lesson, the first four exercises 
from E. Polonaski's Violin Primer. 

A knock came to my door one evening, 
as I was busy adjusting a sound-post. | 
asked a boy who was in the room waiting 
for his lesson, to open the door and see 














who was there. He came — in a few 
seconds with a puzzled expression on his 
countenance, and said: “there is a girl at 
the door, and she has come for the ‘east- 
wind.’” However, it turned out that the 
girl had come for an E string. 

I have had many an instance brought 
before me, of people being “ gulled” by 
paying exorbitant prices for their violins. 
| remember one case in particular where a 
new pupil asked me what his violin was 
worth. It was quite a new one, I| tried it, 
it ha.. a very poor tubby tone, no sound 
whatever scarcely. 1 said it was worth 
about thirty shillings. The young man 
thought | was mistaken, and he drew my 
attention to a label inside, I looked, the 
fiddle was named after an eminent violinist. 
I said that made the instrument no 
better, it was only a German make, and a 
very poor one indeed. However the violin 
had cost £8 10s. It is a shame to swindle 
people like that. My advice to all intend- 
ing purchasers of violins whu don’t know 
the value of them, is, to get some one 
to select one for them, someone with 
experience. 

A teacher of music must be endowed 
with a great deal of patience, for occa- 
sionally a pupil will come for lessons, and 
music has almost to be driven into him 
before he understands. I had once a 
very stupid boy as a pupil, and it was only 
by constantly repeating a thing over time 
after time, that I could make him under- 
stand at all. On one occasion I was try- 
ing to teach him the length and value of 
notes. I had spent quite fifteen minutes 
over the subject, and I finally asked him if 
he fully understood what I had been telling 
him, when he drawled out, “ Yes, I think 
I shall when my father explains it to me.” 

Another pupi! came to me for his first 
lesson, astonished me by having his string 
reversed. I asked who had strung up his 
violin, and he said himself. “ You know,” 
he said, “I’m left-handed.” I put the 
strings back in their proper places ere we 
commenced lesson. 

I asked a new pupil whilst he was hav- 
ing his first lesson, how many demisemi- 
quavers made one semibreve and he said, 
“Oh, a right lot.” I asked how many ex- 
actly, so he answered, “a line full,” and 
that was all the answer I got. 

A. boy-pupil.who | attended to give 
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lessons, did not get on very vail as he 
would not practise. His mother asked me 
to give him a good scolding, to see if that 
would have any effect. I said I would, 
during the lesson | stopped the boy in his 
playing, and in deference to his mother's 
wish, ] commenced to give him a “tongue 
lesson,” saying he would have to practise 
more, and also have to be more careful 
whilst practising, I had not got very far, 
before his mother—-who had ev ridently 
been listening at the door—burst in with, 

“ Now, look here Mr. ——— if that lad can’t 
learn to play fiddle without being snapped 
at like that, he shall give it up. I won't 
have him talked to in that way by anyone.” 

| had a very peculiar pupil some years 
since, | have made several inquiries from 
different teachers but no one whom I have 
mentioned it to has ever heard anything 
like it before. The pupil would come for 
his lesson with a smiling face, and not 
show the slightest sign of nervousness, he 
would get his violin out of the case, tune 
it, and commence to play his lesson. After 
playing a few bars he would commence to 
sniff, then to sob, and tears would 
run down his cheeks like rain, finally, 
he would break down altogether, and 
cry as if his heart would break. After 
crying a minute or so he would gradually 
come round again, back to the sob, then 
the sniff, and then he would eventually 
dry up, the smile would come out again, 
like a gleam of sunshine after a thunder- 
storm, and the boy would go on with his 
lesson as merrily as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I tried coaxing but that had no 
effect, then I scolded him with the same 
result, he must have his cry. I found out 
if I let him alone he would come round 
soonest. 

One of my pupils—a new beginner— 
had no resin--I told him he must get 
some, and that he could procure some at 
any of the music shops in the town. 
Imagine my surprise the following week 
when the boy came for his lesson, to see 
him pull out of his case a piece of resin 
about the size of a cocoanut and commence 
to vigorously rub his bow with it. The 
boy seemed so inngcent over the matter, 
that I could not for the world contain my- 
self, I burst out laughing. I asked the lad 
where he had got his resin from. He said 
he had been to a music shop for some, and 
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the man wanted fourpence for such a 
sinall in a wood box, and that he 
would not buy any there, and he went to a 
grocer and bought a lump twenty times as 
big for twopence. During the boy’s lesson 
| had to go out of the room several times to 
laugh, or | should have been asphyxiated. 
| think I can safely say that one of my 
pupils once earned the “bun” for the in- 
genious Way in which he got six months’ 
holiday from his music The boy 
in this instance came for his lesson one 
afternoon punctually to time, put his case 
down, and turning to me said, “ Mr. 
please may | go out for five minutes | 
have somewhere else to go.” 1 assented. 
Five minutes passed, no boy, ten minutes, 
still no boy, hours, days, weeks and months 
passed, then one afternoon, who should 
walk into the room where | was teaching 
but Master Pupil who had asked to go out 
for five minutes, six months before. | 
asked him what he required, and he said 
quite innocently, that he had come for his 
lesson, at the same time pulling out of his 
pocket an over-due bill and money for a 
term of lessons. Ife told me the reason 
why he had not come back for his lesson 
in five minutes. There had been a dire 
calamity a few miles from our place, a all 
chimney had fallen across a mill, cutting 
the building right in two. The bov 
thought he would like to see the ruins, he 
went, and he was frightened to come for 
his lesson after. And now for the “bun.” 
The boy told his father quite a different 
tale when he got back from his lesson. | 
mean the mill chimney accident. Tis 
father naturally wanted to know where 
his violin was, and the boy said that, / 
would not give him any more lessons, nor 
let him have his violin until te had paid 
his term. of lessons which was overdue. 
The parent quite believed his son’s version 
of the incident, and when I saw him some 
time after, he (the father), was very in- 
dignant about it. However I explained 
matters.) The reason why the man had not 
been to see me was that he had been out of 
work ‘and could not afford to pay me any 


pice . 


lessons. 





DELicAcy oF FEFLING.-—In the varieties of 


touch more depends, no doubt, upon the delicacy 
of feeling than on the study of passage difficulties, 
and the feeling is more clasely allied to the musical 
reality than the intellectual insight.—Kullak, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

All Copy must be written on one side of the 
paper only. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for opinions expressed under this 
heading. Rejected MS. cannot be returned. 


To THE Epit.R or ** THE VIOLIN TiMEs.” 

DEAR DIR,—You are in error when you state in 
your last issue of ** THe VioLiIn Times" that 
Miss Grace Barstow is the only woman violin 
maker in the world. 

Miss J. R. Oven (the daugiter of the famous 
violin maker of that name) cf Leeds has brea in 
the field of violin makers for some time; and 
if her tone 1s as good or approaches her tather 
(Mr. J. W. Owen) she will telp to perpetuate a 
name io the violin world. 

This is not an adveriisement and is written 
without the knowledge of either artists. 

I havea fine example of Mr. Owen’s work, and 
when he is better known I feel convinced he will 
be ‘‘ courted.” 

Kindly retura the enclosed letter. 

Yours trulv, 
G. J. FIELDS-CLARKE.,. 

I am greatly obliged t» Mr. Fielis-Clarke for his corvec- 
tion to whiih I give all the publicity I can. Mr. Clarke’ 
lettey was accompanied by one, w itten to him some time ago 
by Miss J. R. Owen, in which she states that she ts just 
varnishiog her third instiument, and that she has sent it in 
the white to Mr, Fleming, the weli-known expert, who ex- 
pressed his astonishment that she sh uld have made it 
unaided. Many people have watched her making it, and 
scveva! customers can testify thit she has made it entirely dy 
herself.— Ev. 


ST. MARGARET S MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
To tHe Epiror or ‘THE Viowin Times.” 
4, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., 
September 12, 1906. 

Dear Sir,—Wiill you allow me once more a 
Lrief space in your journal to call the attention 
of readers to the Orchestra connected with St. 
Margaret’s Musieal Society. This Society, 
which has very nearly completed its fifth year 
of existence, 1s shortly about to commence its 
new season. We are anxious without delay to 
strengthen the Orchestra (numbering at present 
between 50 and 60 performers). We should be 
grateful, very grateful, therefore, if you will 
give us this opportunity of calling the attention 
of the many readers of your valuable paper to 
this fact. Good players on princes: instruments 
of whatever variety would be most welcome, and 
we should also be very giad indeed if we could 
come across players on the clarinet, bassoon and 
horn, for at present we are not com lete so far 
as regular. players are concerned in---these 
instruments. 

1 may add that the annual subscription to the 
Society only amounts to 5/- per annum and 
there is no other expense of any sort. The re- 
hearsals take place weekly on Thursday even- 
ings at St. Margaret’s Institute, Dean Farrar 
‘Street, Westminster (close to the Imperial 
Theatre and St. James’s Park Station). IJ 
should be grateful if any intending members 
would be so good as to communicate with me 
atthe ‘above address. : j 

Seow mey Yours very truly ’ 


+8 , JQCELYN PERKIN s. 
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the man wanted fourpence for such a 
small piece in a wood box, and that he 
would not buy any there, and he went to a 
grocer and bought a lump twenty times as 
big for twopence. During the boy’s lesson 
| had to go out of the room several times to 
laugh, or | should have been asphyxiated. 
| think I can safely say that one of my 
pupils once earned the “bun” for the in- 
genious way in which he got six months’ 
holiday from his music lessons. The boy 
in this instance came for his lesson one 
afternoon punctually to time, put his case 
down, and turning to me said, “ Mr. 
please may | go out for five minutes | 
have somewhere else to go.” | assented. 
Five minutes passed, no boy, ten minutes, 
still no boy, hours, days, weeks and months 
passed, then one afternoon, who should 
walk into the room where | was teaching 
but Master Pupil who had asked to go out 
for five minutes, six months before. | 
asked him what he required, and he said 
quite innocently, that he had come for his 
lesson, at the same time pulling out of his 
pocket an over-due bill and money for a 
term of lessons. He told me the reason 
why he had not come back for his lesson 
in five minutes. There had been a dire 
calamity a few miles from our place, a Yall 
chimney had fallen across a mill, cutting 
the building right in two. The boy 
thought he would like to see the ruins, he 
went, and he was frightened to come for 
his lesson after. And now for the “bun.” 
The boy told his father quite a different 
tale when he got back from his lesson. |] 
mean the mill chimney accident. [lis 
father naturally wanted to know where 
his violin was, and the boy said that, / 
would not give him any more lessons, nor 
let him have his violin until te had paid 
his term. of lessons which was overdue. 
The parent quite believed his son’s version 
of the incident, and when I saw him some 
time after, he (the father), was very in- 
dignant’ about it. However I explained 
matters. The reason why the man had not 
been to see me was that he had been out of 
work ‘and could not afford to pay me any 





Deticacy oF Frrrinc.—In the varieties of 
touch more depends, no doubt, upon the delicacy 
of feeling than on the study of passage difficulties, 
and the feeling is more clasely allied to the musical 
reality than the intellectual insight.—Kullak, 


TIMES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

All Copy must be written on one side of the 
paper only. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for opinions expressed under this 
heading. Rejected MS. cannot be returned. 


To THE Epit.R or *‘ THE VIOLIN Times.” 

Deak 51R,—You are in error when you state in 
your last issue of ** THe Vio~in Times”"’ that 
Miss Grace Barstow is the only woman violin 
maker in the world. 

Miss J. R. Oven (the daughter of the famous 
violin maker of that nam+) cf Leeds has been ip 
the field of violin makers for some time; and 
if her tone is a3 good or approaches her tather 
(Mc. J. W. Owen) she will telp to perpetuate a 
name in the violin world. 

This is not an adveriisement and is written 
without the knowledge of either artists. 

I havea fine example of Mr. Owen’s work, and 
when he is better known I feel convinced he will 
be ‘‘ courted.” 

Kindly retura the enclosed letter. 

Yours truly, 
G. J. FIELDS-CLARKE. 

I am greatly obliged t» Mr. Fields-Clarke for his corvec- 
tion to whiih I give all the publicity I can. Mr. Clarke’ 
letcey was acconipanied by one, w itten to him some time ago 
by Miss J. R. Owen, in which she states that she ts just 
varnishirg her third instrument, and that she has sent it in 
the white to Mr. Fleming, the well-known expert, who ex- 
pressed his astonishment that she shiuld have made tt 
unaided. Many people have watched her making it, and 
ssvcva! customers can testify thit she has made it entirely by 
herself.— Ev. 


ST. MARGARETS MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
To tue Epiror or ‘THe Vion Times.” 
4, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., 
September 12, 1906. 

Dear Sir,—Will you allow me once more a 
brief space in your journal to call the attention 
of readers to the Orchestra connected with St. 
Margaret’s Musical Society. This Society, 
which has very nearly completed its fifth year 
of existence, 1s shortly about to commence its 
new season. We are anxious without delay to 
strengthen the Orchestra (numbering at present 
between 50 and 60 performers). We should be 
grateful, very grateful, therefore, if you will 
give us this opportunity of calling the attention 
of the many readers of your valuable paper to 
this fact. Good players on stringed instruments 
of whatever variety would be most welcome, and 
we should also be very giad indeed if we could 
come across players on the clarinet, bassoon and 
horn, for at present we are not complete so far 
as regular. players are concerned in---these 
instruments. m 

1 may add that the annual subscription to the 
Society only amounts to 5/- per annum and 
there is no other expense of any sort. The re- 
hearsals take place weekly on Thursday even- 
ings at St. Margaret’s Institute, Dean Farrar 
‘Street, Westminster (close to the Imperial 
Theatre and St. Jameés’s Park Station). I 
should be grateful if, any intending members 
would be so good as to communicate with me 
at “the ‘above address. : . 
Believe mey Yours very truly, 


“JQCELYN PERKINS. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 











LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED 


IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 


By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF 


CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


Iu explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in fall for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be uuderstood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





IF YOUWANTS 
RICH TONE 


This epoch-making invention (due 
to recent sensational discovery of 
secret of tone which baffied re- 
search for centuries) imparts at 
once to any Violin, Viola, or 'Cello 
that exquisitely sweet, mellow, 
powerful tone and perfect freo- . 
dom hitherto found only in the THE 
finest old instruments. Corrects EW 
defects,enhances value and makes 
playing delightful and easy. Uni- SCIENTIFIC 
versal use predicte y experts c 
and onal World-wide cales. FLEXIBLE 
Hundreds of testimonials. Con- TAILPIECE 
vinecing booklet free.— 
RESONATONE CO., 563, Regent 
House, Regent Street, London. 
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THE CELEBRATED 





HISTORY <* VIOLIN 


And other Instruments played 
on with the Bow from the 


Remotest Times to the 
Present. 


BY 


WILLIAM SANDYS, F.S.A. 
AND 
SIMON ANDREW FORSTER. 





8vo, cloth, published at 14/- 
Offered at 7s. 6d. 





LonpDon: 


W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


original condition. 
the bridge, fing-rboard and strings. 


ICHMOND’S VIOLIN POLISd. 


Specially 


prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 


Also for the wood of the bow, 
Violins not in use 


should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 


Bottles 1/1 post free. 


R. G. Ricumowp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B, 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


a VIOLIN AND PIANO. ~— 
1, Lyric Album (5 pieces) 10 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ae I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne .., ‘as Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 

Book [. (7 pieces)... ai 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitieé, 

Book II. (6 pieces) ... was at 10 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon ae I 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces sae im nee 1 6 
g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 40 
10. Bailiot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios Fs 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 Io 
12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 

Op 42. ... ee see see one Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 ro 
14. Molique Six Melodies, Op. 36... 10 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 a Io 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces —_ 20 

(To be continued ) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, (Limited) TORONTO, 
LONDON... =. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it @ 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: ‘It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear."’ 
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All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN'’'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. ld. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 





Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIS! AND TES'TIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sotk AGENr FoR Great Brirain AND 
COLONIES. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 





’ ’ 
BONN’S “ PREMIER ’ STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The production of the Premier Strings ts the result of @ 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E will bear pulling up to ** A,"’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced, Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ES>RS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794, 





ATALOGUE, No. 26, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS oR PRIVATE PupPiLts 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be coinmenced at any date. 


ExAMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





Appxess c/o ‘* THe VioLin Timgs.” 
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Prof. SEVCIK'S 


VIOLIN METHOD 


IS TAUGHT BY 
HUGO KORTSCHAK, 
FRANCFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Furstenbergerstr. 216. (Prof. Heermann's 
Violin-School). 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed enveiope. All copy must be 
written on one side ot the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - : : : 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per anuum (post free) : 38. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
Lonaon, W.C. 





She Piolin Times. 


OcTOBER, 1906. 











FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 


ALTHOUGH he is only twenty years old, 
Mr. Francis Macmillen has already taken 
a leading place among the distinguished 
of our violinists, both by virtue of a mag- 
nificent technique and of his great inter- 
pretive ability. Perhaps this, as I men- 
tioned at the time, is never better exem- 
plified than in his rendering of Bach’s 
“Chaconne.” Our great English composer 
after hearing him play it in the provinces 
said “I never heard it better interpreted.” 

Mr. Macmillen was born at Marietta, 
Ohio. Strangely enough his father was 
not at all musical. “He could not tell 
one note from another,” the young artist 
told me at our interview, “but my mother 
is very musical. In her youth she was a 
singer.” 

His musical edutation took place chiefly 
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at Berlin and at Brussels at the Royal 
Conservatoire. His masters have been 
Herr Carl Markees, Herr Karl Halir and 
the famous M. César Thomson. 

“When did you first begin to play 2” | 
asked. 

“When | was five and shortly after 
that | began to study with a Mr. Brain, 
then with Bernhard Listermann in Chicago 
at the Musical College. When I was 
eight, I played with orchestra in Chicago. 
What piece? A Fantasia of De Beriot, 
I think. I suppose my first public ap- 
pearance must have been at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. I was seven years old 
and as I was too young to have a medal 
a special concert was arranged, principally 
by Mrs. Potter Palmer.” 

I tried to get Mr. Macmillen to talk 
about interesting personal incidents, but 
he was modest. However, he mentioned 
one. “I remember my first meeting with 


Patti. It was after one of her concerts 
in Cincinatti. She saw me in the hall at 
the Hotel. I was a very small child and 


she flew at me and took me up in her arms 
and kissed me. It wasn’t my playing, I 
think,” with an amused chuckle, “it was 
my long hair. The famous diva took me 
up in the lift to her room and made a 
great fuss of me. I liked it very much,” 
he concluded naively. ; 
While he was studying at the Royal 
Conservatoire, Brussels, under M. César 
Thomson, Mr. Macmillen took the: Grand 
Prix at the Concours, also the Van Hal 
Prize, which was a purse. He was at the 
time sixteen years. There were nineteen 
contestants for the Grand Prix and the 
next youngest was twenty-one. This 
coveted honour is seldom bestowed, and 
Mr. Macmillen is the first American who 
has obtained it. It has at various times 
been gained by such artists at Ysaye, De 
Beriot, César Thomson, Wieniawski, and 
the latest before our present- subject was 


“MM. -Kochanski, for whom Mr. Macmillen 


has a great admiration. “He is a very 
great violinist,” he said, with the generous 
appreciation only accorded by a true ar- 
tist. “The Americans chaired me after I 
had plaved at the Concours. They carried 
me out on their shoulders.” 

“No, I did not have a career at all as 
a child artist. They did nof want me to. 


I just did what was forced on me. Icould 


| 





have gone with Sousa or on tour with 
Rooney, of Chicago, and once I was 
stopped on the street in Chicago by the 
manager of the Masonic Temple Music 
Hall, but all the offers were refused and 
my real début was in March, 1903, shortly 
after the Brussels Concours. My father 
died in America just about the time of 
my recital. We did not hear it till two 
days afterwards.” 

Mr. Macmillen’s childhood was one of 
earnest study. He has been educated to 
become an artist in the same manner as a 
prince is educated to become a King. It 
has been an ideal bringing up. “My 
mother has been the greatest influence in 
my life and career. She gave up her 
whole life to educating me,” he said, with 
touching simplicity. And it is in a great 
measure to this careful education, this 
fostering of the ideal, artistic nature, this 
absence of sensationalism that the young 
artist owes his present and will owe his 
future success. At the time when most 
boys are having a good time, Mr. Mac- 
millen was studying with an eye to the 
future. “No, I didn’t play round when 
I was a boy; I was practising then.” A 
significant remark. 

That I fancy is one of the great factors 
in his present success. Still, he has his 
recreations occasionally and enjoys swim- 
ming, tennis and cycling. 

Mr. Macmillen is a pianist too. “Oh 
yes,” he replied to my question. “I gave 
several recitals at home for both piano 
and violin when I was twelve. When I 
was at the Conservatoire I often played 
M. Thomson’s accompaniments both for 
his pupils and for himself and also at the 
examinations. I took the piano in quin- 
tets with him—those of Sinding and 
Schumann. While I was first solo violin 
in the Conservatoire Orchestra, on one oc- 
casion the soloist failed and without any 
previous intimation, I played the Brahms 
Concerto without rehearsal and without 
notes. 

“T should like to say that I have studied 
music as much as the violin. Indeed my 
teacher of composition in Berlin, Mr. O. B. 
Boise, wanted me to give up the violin 
and go in solely for composition. This 
was when I was fourteen. I am very 
proud because he said he had never had 
a pupil with more talent for composition. 
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Boise was the teacher of Ethelbert Nevin 
and the “ Narcissus” was brought to him 
while Nevin was still studying at Berlin. 
Yes, 1 have done a little in composition, 
but all before I was fifteen. 1 haven't 
had time since. I[ have written a Wed- 
ding March that has been played in 
America and in Brussels, a Scherzo for 
pianoforte and a Romance for violin. 
Yes, I sometimes play it. My only com- 
positions now are the cadenzas | play.” 
I was interested to learn that those he 
plays in the Tartini Concerto are all his 
own composition. 

Mr. Macmillen is very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of an audience, but while ap- 
preciating to the full the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm which demands an encore, he 
prefers to give it at the end of the pro- 
gramme, and not elsewhere. He also con- 
siders it inartistic in the extreme to give 
an encore which does not harmonize in 
character with the preceding piece. “ That 
is one of the things for which | admire 
Kreisler. He never descends to sensa- 
tionalism. Isn’t he a superb artist,” he 
added with boyish enthusiasm. “Oh, | 
like an English audience as well as any 
except a German one. That is the best 
of all. They are the most appreciative, 
because they appreciate the right things. 


Well yes, certainly I think England is as 


musical a country as most. The people 
try to like it as much as anywhere.” This, 
by-the-bye, was said apparently without 
the least intention of irony. 

Mr. Macmillen has an extensive reper- 
toire, including fifteen Concertos which 
comprise all the better known ones and 
several which are at present little known. 
He makes a special feature of old Italian 
music and was the first since Joachim to 
revive the Chaconne of Vitali, from which 
was taken the form of the Pach Chaconne. 

In a chat on other artists he said “I 
think my favourite interpretative artist is 
Casals. ‘He is perhaps the greatest 


“living Bach player. Yes,- Bach and 


Brahms are-my favourite composers... My 


‘school of playing was formed after the 
Italian schoal, mainly, the school of Paga- 


nini and ‘Tartini. As regards the left 


‘hand technique, the greatest factor in my 
“idea js, to.do as little gliding as possible 





in shifting the positions. A precise at- 
tack rather than a sliding one. Also I 
believe in forming the technique of the 
left hand mostly through the practice of 
fingered octaves. I practise four hours a 
day when | have time—after the season.” 

Mr. Macmillen has travelled a great 
deal ever since his childhood. He speaks 
French and German fluently, the latter 
even better than English. When quite a 
child he played Sonatas with Xavier 
Scharwenka at his house in Berlin. He 
has not been to America for eight years, 
but in the autumn Loudon G. Charlton, 
the New York impresario, has engaged 
him for a tour in America from the last 
of November to the last of April. Mr. 
Macmillen will play about eighty times 
in New York, Boston, Washington, etc., 
as far West as the Mississippi river and 
as far South as Alabama. This tour was 
finally signed as the result of his recital 
here on May 29th. Before this tour, how- 
ever, he will give a concert with orchestra 
here, at which he will play the Brahms 
Concerto and a Concerto of Baron d’Er- 
langer. This latter has only been per- 
formed twice in London, both times by 
Herr Kreisler at the Philharmonic and at 
his own concert. “I liked it so much 
when I heard Kreisler play it that I am 
going to give it at my next concert,” he 
remarked. 

In appearance Mr. Macmillen is of 
medium height, boyish, with a slim alert- 
ness, a well heel head and the dreamy 
eyes of the idealist. He does xo¢ wear 
long hair, is perfectly simple and un- 
affected and has a courteously graceful 
manner. An agreeable smile and a merry 
laugh seem also to belong to him, together 
with .arefreshingly wzdlasé enthusiasm 
when he talks of music and musicians. 
His portrait by Wagemanns was the sen- 
sation of the Paris Salon when it ap- 
peared. It is now at the National Gal- 
lery of Modern Artists in Brussels. 
Another, by Paul Artét, is now exhibiting 
in a Glasgow Gallery. The artist is a 
Professor at the Glasgow Academy. There 
is also one by an English artist. 

I may as well mention that Mr. Mac- 
miller has been interviewed by every 


| . American.paper.of any importance. 
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: REFLECTIONS OF A “VIOLINIST. 
By A. F. 


IN the first place, please do not confuse 
violin playing with “fiddle playing.” 
There is a vast difference between the two, 
but I much doubt if it is generally recog- 
nized ; certainly the source of the difference 
is not, even when people discern that the 
result produced is not the same. 

“Fiddle playing” may be described as 
the superficial scraping of the bow (usu- 
ally a very small portion of it) across the 
gut, in an undecided and shaky fashion, 
producing a sound akin to the scratching 
and squeaking of mice, which surely no 
one could consider a musical sound. Real 
violin playing draws out the inner depths 
of tone from the instrument, full and deep 
when required and xever squeaky. To 
play softly does not mean to produce a 
thin, superficial tone. Softness should 
never degenerate into feebleness any more 
than to play loudly should become mere 
noise. I remember that in the days of my 
youth there was an old man at a well- 
known health resort—whenever I hear 
fiddle playing I always think of him. He 
used to stand on the shore, day after day, 
sawing away; unless one was very near to 
him it was impossible to know what he 
played as the sound of the sea washing on 
the sand (even on a calm day) would 
drown the strains, but perhaps it was just 
as well they should meet their death 
before reaching any sensitive ear! Hear- 
ing the violin badly played is an excellent 
lesson, provided one already has a high 
standard to judge by. The flagrant faults 
hit one so hard, so to speak, that one im- 
mediately begins to hope devoutly that 
one hasn't even the ghost of any like them, 
and in comparing, possibly one finds, alas! 
Gf honest) that a faint likeness may be 
traced in some points. 

The exercise of the critical faculty is 
most important to good violin playing, 
therefore it is very necessary to hear as 
much good music as possible; it keeps the 
standard high, and after having heard a 
great deal one eschews all but the best, and 
becomes an epicure in music. One may, 


perhaps, lose some pleasure by this, as 
nothing but the best satisfies, but at the 
same time, the effect on .one’s own play- 
ing should be excellent. 


There are all sorts of ways of playing 
the violin wrongly, besides the typical 
fiddle playing style. There is the person 
who thinks he or she plays with a great 
deal of expression and temperament, who 
goes caterwauiing all over the violin with 
desperate and fearful scoops, emitting 
cat-like cries and unearthly yells from 
the tortured instrument. A douche of cold 
water is often the reward of the animal 
who makes the same kind of sounds 
in the stilly night. Why should not the 
other caterwaulers have the same? They 
are quite as deserving, more so, if it is true 
that the human intelligence is higher than 
that of animals. If a violin could speak, 
Corney Grain’s “ Poor Piano” wouldn’t be 
in it. What tales it could tell of unhappy 
moments! But there would be other 
moments when in the hands of a great 
player its soul soared away into the 
realms of inspired melody ; when its spirit 
became disembodied in heavenly sound 
and broke the ties that bind us to earthly 
things. Why is it that when thus exalted 
music is such a sad thing—-the more beau- 
tiful, the more sad ? 

To play the violin aright all sorts of 
attributes are necessary. By this I do not 
mean that there is only one way of play- 
ing rightly. There is a vast difference in 
the style of good players. Joachim does 
not play at all like Ysaye, but the result in 
both cases is beautiful. Some may prefer 
one to the other, but it is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. 

It seems to me one hears more nonsense 
talked about music than about any other 
art. Persons discuss it apparently with- 
out any knowledge at all of what they are 
talking about, or only such a smattering 
that it sounds ridiculous to those who 
know. For instance, Mrs. S. says to 
Mrs. T.: 

“What school does Mr. A. teach, because 
if it is the French School, Tommy can’t 
possibly learn of him. He has had twelve 
lessons of Mr. B., who teaches the German 
School, and that is the only one worth 
anything ;” and so on. 

Now I very much doubt if Mrs. S. knows 
the difference between the two schools at 
all. 1 think this is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion of the style of conversations one has 
heard. Those who know little or nothing 
of. painting, sculpture, literary work, etc., 
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do not usually discuss these subjects in 
the way they do music. Thus Muse has 
really a very hard time of it. It is cer- 
tainly a case of “Fools step in where 
angels fear to tread” and they step very 
heavily on poor music. Of course, the 
reason may be found in the fact that a 
greater number are interested in music 
than in other arts, but I wish they would 
hurry up and learn more about the real 
truth of it—-so little is really known by the 
great majority. I think people are much 
readier to say they know nothing about 
styles of painting or writing, for instance, 
than of music. 

Among ways of playing the violin 
wrongly may be mentioned the person who 
plays all over him or herself. Anyone 
who has heard much violin playing must 
have seen players who sway about either 
from side or in some way peculiar to them- 
selves. This may help the player, but it 
certainly spoils the performance for 
anyone looking at him. 

In every school of music there is gener- 
ally one unfortunate with this trick. I re- 
member when I was a student in —-——— 
there was a girl student who waved from 
side to side, as the spirit moved her (or 
she thought it did). On people afflicted 
with mal-de-mer, if they happened to look 
at her, it had much the same effect as if 
they were becalmed in a small yacht in a 
ground swell. Another student used to 
stand first on her heels and then on her 
toes. This reminded me—not being a 
good sailor—of the pitching of the ship in 
a bad storm, which did not conduce to the 
state of mind necessary to a good listener. 
Making faces is another habit that must be 
avoided. I remember that one of my 
masters told a poor girl who was having a 
lesson to look in the glass when practicing 
to prevent this, and then he muttered so//o 
voce, “until you look pretty.” This was 
not polite, but we hope the girl did not 
hear, and in any case, the master was much 
tried as the pupil was stupid besides being 
plain, so perhaps he may ve excused a 
little. 

The violin, as everyone knows, is said to 
be the nearest to the human voice in ex- 
pressive power; this is doubtless so, and 
like the human voice it is capable of pro- 
ducing terrible sounds if wrongly treated ; 
sounds weird and strange, queer and ex- 





neni: on ra wie eal if hentia 
properly we all know how lovely its 
strains can be, melting all who have ears to 
hear. I suppose there are some adaman- 
tine natures that are impervious to these 
strains. They must be hard indeed who can 
withstand them. The moral is obvious, 
the violin is the king of instruments; 
when in your hands do not dash it from its 
throne, but uphold it there-—The E/ude. 





THE SHATTERED VIOLIN. 
By ROBERT DARING. 


IN a small room, comfortably furnished, 
but bearing no traces of luxury, sat a 
woman. She was an ugly woman, not 
picturesquely or grotesquely ugly, but 
ugly with the sallow, commonplace, ex- 
pressionless ugliness that masks so many 
souls. Her friends called her “poor 
Berthe.” She had no enemies. She was 
too absolutely nothing to be the cause of 
spite or jealously in anyone. 

The woman sat by an open window, a 
book lying listlessly on her knee—her 
hands folded. She was lonely and alone. 

How little do those who possess large 
families of relations realize the meaning 
of that “alone.” Berthe had no one—not 
even a cat to call her own. Animals 
didn’t care for her. Yet, she had one 
companion—her violin. For the plain, 
uninteresting woman had a divine gift of 
music. Perhaps that was why animals 
never stayed with her. They are jealous 
creatures, and Berthe loved her music. 
Hours would pass like seconds while she 
held her fiddle lovingly beneath her chin 
and drew forth melody from the sensitive 
piece of varnished wood. It was because 
of her gift that Berthe had friends. They 
liked to have her play for their friends. 

Not for her own sake was she besieged 
with invitations to “ At Homes” and other 
social gatherings, where she sat between 
the intervals of her music, like a little 
brown bird out of place, among the bril- 
liant plumes of the company. No one 
ever talked to Berthe. She was too plain, 
and, when she was not playing, too in- 
sipid-looking for even her wonderful 
music to attract people to her personality. 
Besides, she was haggard and worn, and 
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might have been any age over Su. As 
a matter of fact she was not yet thirty, 
but no one would have guessed that, and 
those who knew it forgot it. She was 
only “poor Berthe,” and it didn’t matter. 
No one would ever be likely to inquire 
particularly concerning her. She was not 
a woman who would marry, or rather, no 
one would be likely to marry her. No 
one could possibly care for her. 

As she sat by her window, apathetic, 
inert, her glance fell on her violin, lying 
on the table beside her with a pile of 
music. For an instant a dull gleam shot 
into her pale eyes. It faded as she rose 
listlessly, and glancing at a card of in- 
vitation, began to put ready the music 
she was to play that evening. Then she 
changed her dress for one more suitable 
but equally unbecoming, and went out. 

That evening she had an audience to 
whom she surpassed herself. For the 
first time she played to someone, not to 
herself. He was not of the guests, this 
kindred spirit, whose soul met hers at the 
first sound of her instrument. He was 
an unknown, obscure copier of music, 
Emile Linde by name, whose aid as ac- 
companist had been sought at the last 
minute. He and he alone saw the soul 
behind the ugly little body. To-him the 
player was inspired divine. While Berthe, 
under the spell of a new, strange sym- 
pathy, played as she had never played 
before. The company became vaguely 
interested in the player, but she noticed 
no one save the nervous little accompanist. 
To him she chatted, conscious, with a kind 
of surprise, that the evening was not, as 
was usually the case, dull. Nor did she 
feel fatigued when asked to play again 
and again. That night she lay awake in 
a rapture of excitement. Someone had 
recognized the soul speaking in her music. 
He cared not for the uninteresting per- 
sonality. To him she was a human soul 
inspired. 

He had asked permission to call. She 
would play for him again and enjoy once 
more the wonder of companionship. 

He called. They becaine friends. They 
had a bond of union other than her music, 
for he, also, was plain and awkward. But 
he, too, had a soul, and he saw, beneath 
Berthe’s commonplace, washed-out ex- 


terior, the divine inspiration of the musi- 
To him she was not ugly, she was 


clan. 





TIMES. 
Seinitltiel: And in always miata 
so. For they married, having nothing to 
wait for, and their union was sanctified 
by such mutual love as seldom falls to 
the share of husband and wife. They 
were everything to each other. He was 
delicate, almost an invalid; a weak heart, 
the doctors said, but he would probably 
live for years. She nursed him tenderly, 
for did he not love her, her Emile. Love, 
that wonderful beautifier, that strange 
new joy, which they had neither hoped to 
feel, brightened both their lives and made 
of existence a happy dream. 

Years sped by. One morning she woke, 
and stretching out her hand to touch his, 
found he was quite cold. She realized 
instinctively that she was lying beside a 
corpse. Her husband had been dead for 
hours. The old heart trouble had attacked 
him in the night while she slept. 

In her first wild agony of grief her 
eyes fell on her violin, lying, as he loved 
to have it, on a couch by the bedside. 
How often had she soothed his wakeful 
hours with her wonderful music. Now 
she would never play to him again, never 
see the love shine out of his eyes as he 
listened. As she thought of this, her 
despair and grief became uncontrollable; 
never again would she touch the violin. 
Seizing the instrument she broke it, and 
hurled the pieces from her. Then in a 
passion of sobs she threw herself beside 
the corpse, calling Emile by name, beg- 
ging him to speak to her but once. Gradu- 
ally her sobs became less violent, her 
thoughts more gentle. She wept for the 
shattered violin. He had loved it because 
she played it, and it was broken. She 
had nothing left now, not even her instru- 
ment to comfort her. Only, and she wept 
again at the thought, only the music he 
had loved. Through her music she had 
been beautiful to him. It had brought 
them together and given her that priceless 
gift that not even death could take away. 
She had been loved. Her music—the 
music he worshipped—had done that. She 
took the broken fragments and _ tried 
vainly to piece them together. 

Then the thought occurred to her, how 
would she live? They had saved no 
money, and beyond a trifle for current ex- 
penses she had nothing. She must try 
and get a cheap fiddle and earn a trifle 
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for her maintenance. It was all she could 
do. While looking through a paper ad- 
vertising instruménts for sale, her eye 
caught an advertisement offering for sale 
a genuine Amati, price £150. Had she 
but had that sum she could have earned 
a living easily. But she had nothing. 
That evening while turning out some 
papers belonging to Emile she came across 
a sealed envelope addressed to herself, 
and marked “ In case of need.” She opened 
it. Notes fell out. She counted them. 
They came to £150 exactly. Perthe ac- 
cepted this as an omen. It was a sign 
that she was to buy the Amati, and make 
her living by the music her husband-lover 
loved so well. 

The same evening saw her closeted with 
the owner of the Amati. He was a musi- 
cian of note, though fallen on bad times. 
He heard her play. 

“You must be heard,” he said. “It is 
wonderful, your talent. I will give you 
some letters of introduction, and you shall 
make a name.” 

Berthe thanked him and went away 
with shining eyes and the Amati hugged 
close to her under her cloak. 

He was as good as his word. He took 
Berthe to play before great musicians, and 
got her’ an engagement to perform in 
public. The critics went mad over her 
playing. She seemed transfigured when 
she held her Amati in her hand. It was 
to her the link which bound her to her 
dead husband. Often, as she played, her 
lips moved, and though no sound came 
forth, she felt she held communion with 
the one soul she loved, and who had loved 
her. The Amati was to her a gift from 
the grave, and with it in her hand she felt 
united once more to her Emile. 

And the great city paid homage to the 
great player. 

At last she was to play before Royalty. 
But she did not seem to realize her suc- 
cess. She only thought of her husband. 
The night came. She stood before a wait- 
ing crowd. Royalty itself applauded as 
she appeared, pale as marble. 

She bowed, and then, without further 
preliminary, placed the violin beneath her 
chin, and began to play. It was Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria.” Never had it sounded ¢o 
angelic, so exalted. With her eyes fixed 
before her she played on, seeming to see 


! 
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before her some vision unseen by others. 
People whispered that she was inspired. 
Women became hysterical, men taciturn. 
And the music swelled on. The player's 
lips moved as if communing with an un- 
seen presence. As she reached the final 
high E, the player stopped suddenly. Her 
arms fell, still clasping the violin. The 
pianist rose hastily to go to her, but before 
he could move, she fell back, her lips 
moving, her eyes shining, uttering with 
her last breath the words “ Emile, I come.” 





PROVINCIAL. 


Leeds: The Haddock Musical Evenings, 1906- 
1907.—The details of next winter’s series of 
‘‘Musical Evenings’’ have been already laid 
before the public, and we here enumerate a few 
only of the most prominent events. 

he opening concert, on October 8th, is of a 
distinctive quality, being the ‘‘coming of age”’ 
concert of these series. It will be held in the 
Coliseum, and offers a huge programme, the list 
of artists including Mesdames Sobrino, Brema, 
Mlle. Rosa Olitzka, Miss Eleanor Felix, Messrs. 
Grégory Hast, Kearton, Mills and Brereton as 
vocalists. The instrumentalists include Miss 
Marie Hall, Mr. Edgar Haddock, Herr Richter 
and Mr. Willy Scott, together with Miss Adelina 
Leon, besides many other performers, vocal and 
instrumental. Mr. 8S, Liddle, who began his 
career when a boy at these Evenings, wil! also 
appear. 

November will agam bring Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry J. Wood to Leeds, and, this time, they 
will be accompanied by Miss Ethel Leginska, a 
charming pianist, and Mr. Francis Macmillen. 

In December, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ will again 
be performed, under the conductorship of Dr. 
Coward, the Leeds Choral Union supplying, this 
year, the choralists. This fact will give an in- 
teresting flavour to the performance for those 
who were present last year. An _ additional 
attraction will be the singing of Mr. Santley, 
the veteran baritone. 

Later on Miss Marie Hall will give a violin 
recital, and the new Polish violinist, Kochanski, 
is also to visit Leeds for the first time. 

Miss Mania Seguel, the Russian pianist, will 
make her appearance in Leeds; Mr. York 
Bowen, the young English pianist and com- 
poser, is also pore. Bren 4 and, in addition, the 
Alexandra Quartette of lady singers and the 
Westminster Glee Singers will be heard at these 
‘* Evenings.”’ 

With the exception of the Commemoration 
Concert and the ‘‘ Messiah’’ performance, both 
of which will be given in the Coliseum, the 
‘«Evenings’’ will take place in the Town Hall. 


Southsea.—Visit of Mr. George Grossmith. 
This celebrated entertainer, who is so popular 
with Southsea residents, was introduced to an 
enthusiastic though somewhat small audience 
(the fact that it was a wet night, doubtless kept 
many away) in the Portland Hall on Thursday 
evening, September 13th, by Messrs. Godfrey 
and Co. He proved as funny and as good- 
naturedly satirical as ever. 
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Grossmith’s imitation of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home?’ with variations was exceedingly cleverly 
rendered and he kept his listeners in repeated 
laughter. fis most successful numbers being 
the description cf how people enjoy themselves 
when on a holiday, and the imitation of a coun- 
try girl taking leave of her relations and friends 
at a railway station. In the former Grossmith 
explained how the holiday of the dap lady 
and the cottager differ, the former asks her hu: 
band where he inte ‘nds going after the shooting 
as she intends going in the opposite direction, 
The latter, on the other hand, takes her husband 
and children and half their werldly possessions 
from a clean cottage to a dirty lodging house, 
but so long as they enjoy themselves, as they do. 
or pretend to, the rest doesn’t signify. Then 
the entertainer proceeded to give a de ‘scription 
of their life in that lodging house, which, if it 
had been given by any other than George Gros 
smith, would) searcely have been a smiling 
matter, but his explanation caused intense 
umusement, 

Grossmith then proceeded to give a description 
of his experience at a country house party. At 
dinner he was invariably placed between ‘wo 
ladies, who, he didn’t know exactly how to ex- 
press it as it was a delicate matter, but he would 
do his best, and say, slippery laps, the rosult being 
everything placed on them, such as gloves, fan 
or serviette, slid to the ground. This was an 
example of the conversation he Ae id on such an 
oceasion. To lady on the left, ‘‘ Very nice day 
ithas been don’t vou think Oh, don’t trouble, 


Vil get it so” ‘The wind has been rather 
rough though Oh, don’t trouble, Ull get it 
and [hear rain is wanted Oh, don’t trouble 
Ill get it in some parts.’? To lady on 
right. ‘‘ And how is your Oh, don’t trouble 
Vil get it husband now? I hope it will be 
fine Oh, don’t trouble, Ill get it to- 


morrow.’’ And so it continued to'the end of 
the dinner. He suggested gentlemen having 
their meals under the table so as to be on the 
spot. ; 

The love songs of the past, present and future 
were very amusing and proved a very successful 
item. Grossmith concluded the first part of the 
entertainment by saying no one ceuld beat the 
English composer in finishing a piece of music. 
If you went to France, Germany, Italy or Russia 
(he didn’t advise anyone going there at present), 
but even if vou did vou would never come acro-s 
anyone who could improve on an ending as 
written by the good old English ccmposer 
(applause). ‘‘ Wait till yvou’ve heard it,’’ cays 
Grossmith, and even when they had heard it 
they applauded. 

‘Rhymes that don’t’ Rhyme’’ was a_ very 
amusing song, showing the extraordinary 
method of English pronunciation. This caused 
much laughter at the end of each line. ‘‘The 
tune that haunted me” was also very humorous. 
After having told the audience the misfortunes 
thal befell a certain voung man because of that 
dreadful tune in his head (the said tune was 
repeatedly played by Mr. Grossmith), he said 
his only wish was that no one wouid leave the 
hall that night humming tum-te-tum-te-tiddly- 
e-un. N.B,—-The tune was very catchy, as the 
saying goes, and I doubt not that some member 
of the audience is even now humming it as if his 
life depended on it--but I sincerely hope this is 
not so! If it should be the case may it not be so 


provoking as it was to the youth described by 
Mr. Grossmith. 

Miss Dorothy D’ Egville contributed to the pro- 
gramme by singing four songs most charmingly, 
for which she was heartily applauded. Miss 
Dorothy Scott rendered some amusing recita- 
tions, which would have had a more gh 
effect had they been unaccompanied. Miss 
Dorothy Forster gave pianoforte solos with much 
skill. 

The seating and the other arrangements for 
this highly successful entertainment were in the 
hands of Messrs. Godfrey and Co., who carried 
out the work entrusted to them in their usual 
efficient way. A. M. BD. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 
(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 

Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 

By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
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Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad Jib, 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano. 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 


. Romance (The Tryst). 
Polonaise (Hilda). 

. Swiss S+renade On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song ‘Sweet Dreams). 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W. REEVES, 83. CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C., 


HOLIDAY MEMORIES. 


6 Easy Pieces for Pianoforte. 
Well Fingered and Without Octaves. 


COMPOSED BY 
WALTER B. BELL. 


1. Ry the Sea, Morceau. 
2 Inthe Woods, Barn Dance. 
3. Over the Sivw, Galop. 

4. On the River, Idyll. 
5 
6 


Our wWhH 





No. 


. Among the Flowers, Valsette. 
! hrough the Fields, March. 


6 Numbers published at 3/- each. 
Sold at 1/- each. 
*,* In either of the numbers will be found a Thematic list 
of each of the 6 numbers. 


W. RZEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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ON’ SALE BY 
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Half 4 Center of HMusio ‘tn England, by Da. #, Hubrers, fo, ‘elothi53. 38° 
i ub » 6d. 
Twelve Lessons ou Breathing and Breath Control, fox. Singers, “Speakers, ‘and 
teaches by Ne re THoRP, cr: 8vo, mp ¢loth; rs, pe 
itten t + t |} . 
PR. 3 eT ate: ne a you'can, by studying them, mast or tila t rear | iprineipletemp é yoo in 
Twenty: Gessons on the Devélopine otiof the: Voice; for Singers,. Speakers. and 
eachers, by Georex. B. Tuorp, tr) 8yo, impecioth, 1 
This Series of I. pa is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Oratots, Blotiltiaheas and Clergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How.to Strengthen add Develop the Voice’ 
Ditionas? of Musicians. [roni the eo Period to the Present, . Byo, sewed, < 
& Treatise on the Struc ire and 
Bow-lustruments, together with an account of he tos: Celebrat a and of 
tife genutue characteristics of thelr Instriments, by}. A-Orvte,. Caaas with Addi 
fos and pce lo OHN BiskoP; 4th Edition, post < vo, cloths 
Mozert’s Don Giovanni, 4 Commentary; by Coupe it ‘Gopnon, wanted by Winpevaa 
Crag andj. [. Huremmnson, cr, 8vo,clath,.3s. 6 ee 
Che Art of Modulatin DB; ; Beingya Series of Papers.on “Modulatiz gat janclotte, with 
x 









Sixty-two: Musical‘i:xamples, by Henry. C, Banister, or-“8V0, Cloth PX Rei 
- Sketches of Great Violinists and Great. Pianists, Biowsaphies “ edotal, wifti 
Account of the Violin and Early .Violinisis (Viott!, Spohr, Page ¢ Beriot, ole* 


- Bult, Clementi,’ Moseheles, Schumaon (Robert “and Clara), © ae Gott. 
soe eo e y G. T? Frnais, vise re cloth, aii edges, 20d crate ; ne 
Greater Works of Chopin (Polonzises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, €tos they s 
ceaheeeds b by J. Sieh et tratelated by Miss IN. JANoT Ey: andedited hpi aca 
» LAND awikes: with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cro8vo, cloth,’ ba 
Music and Musivians; "Essays and Criticisms, b Roprat SCHUMANN ii ii, tfindleted, edited, ' 
and ibaa: by'F. Ro Rvrrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, } "Ea oni a 
» Crayorrb ‘Bendemacn, First.Series, ihick er. 860, cloth, , 88, 6d: dition. 
Ditto, Second Serics, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 108. 6d. Second Edition, 
Wagner r-—Beethoven, by. Ricuarp. Wacnek, win a S jemer 
Works of Arthur Senger aeer tranclatéd “by #. Dans I 
8vo cloth, 6s... mah. 
Weenerme? J i Knew Him, by’ ‘FERDINAND Peron, 38. nt 
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Parcel No. 4 contains Rondes, G. Beethovern.—Humoreske, Tschaikowski,— Concecti “by 
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The London Instit ist qi 
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fae next Examinations fox Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 


Les, fotermediary and tnree Junior Grades will 

heid in NOVEMBER, DEC EM SER, 1906 
anc JANUARY, 1907. | 

For vacant dates and parbicu-ars address — 


THE YON. SECSELARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, | 
148, HAMLET CARUCN, RAVENSCOURT PARK, W | 
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VIOUI N SCALES ABD ARPEGGI. 


Candidates preparing for all & saminations in connection wiih the 
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First Series of 12 Violin Lessons 
WRITTEN II IVET FORM 


For Private as w: as Class Twition. 
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Price <c. net. Post free 5d. 
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245, HAMLET GARDENS, RAVENSCOURT PARK, W- 
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NEW MUSIC: for Sale cheap to clear stock— 


.ssicat and Copyrights for Viola and Piano, aiso for Violin alone, or Duets for 2 Violins. 


Graedener,~David Atbum,—Sitt :lbum,-—Weber’s ‘Sonatas.—-Price ‘marked 
20/- First 2/6 bas tt. No Lists. Singie pieces marked 6/- for 1/- post free. 


All these are for S‘olin and Piano; Duets ‘cr 2 Violir. , and Etudes same price. 


Addr 33 MR. FR. KLEIN, 151, CROMWELL ROAD, 5. W. 
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